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REFLECTIONS 

O    N 

ANCIENT   AND    MODERN 

HISTORY. 

THE  grand  Defign  of  Hiftory,  which 
is  to  inftru6t  Men  in  civil  Pru- 
dence, though  univerfally  acknow- 
ledged, is  not  often  regarded  with 
that  Diligence  it  deferves.  Many- 
Readers  are  content,  if  they  can  fatisfy  a  pre- 
fent,  indolent,  Curiolity :  fome  labour  in  the 
Difcovery  of  infigniftcant  Modes  and  Cuftoms : 
while  others  direct  their  whole  Attention  to  the 
Greatnefs  and  Variety  of  Fads. 

To  explore  the  Counfels,  unfold  the  Mea- 
fures,  and  remark  the  Confequences,  that  be- 
long to  every  important  Adlion;  to  diftinguilli 

A  be- 


between  Prudence  and  Temerity,  Defign  and 
Chance;  this  is,  to  render  the  Knowledge  of 
paft  Events  ufeful  to  the  prefent  Age. 

This  Knowledge  difclofes  to  us  the  wifeft  and 
moll  fuccefsful  Arts,  by  which  civil  Difcipline 
may  be  eftablifhed,  and  Kingdoms  maintained 
or  extended :  this  teaches  us  to  condu6t  Armies, 
fecure  Conquefts,  invent  neceflary  Laws,  re- 
ftrain  the  intemperate  Rule  of  Princes,  and  ac- 
quire Power  and  Happinefs. 

But  it  may  very  reafonably  be  doubted  whe* 
ther  the  Hiftories  of  ancient  Times  are  fo  con- 
ducive to  thefe  Purpofes,  as  we  are  generally 
apt  to  think.  It  is  certain,  the  firft  Ages  of 
the  World,  though  they  may  fupply  matter  of 
Wonder  and  Curiofity,  can  never  be  fit  Patterns 
for  our  Imitation.  The  Plainnefs  and  Simplicity 
of  the  early  Inhabitants  of  the  Earth,  their 
wandering  and  laborious  Life,  their  Ignorance 
of  Ambition,  and  Contempt  of  Luxury  and- 
Riches,  can  find  no  Place  among  the  falfe  Im- 
provements of  later  Times. 

There  is  no  need  to  fay  more  of  this  eafy 
and  innocent  way  of  Life,  both  becaufe  it  is  fo 
different  from  the  prefent  Conftitution  of  hu- 
man Manners,  and  becaufe  itfelf  did  not  con- 
tinue 
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tinue  long  in  the  World,  being  fwallowed  up 
by  Degrees  in  thofe  Refinements,  which  the 
great  Increafe,  as  well  as  natural  Depravity  of 
Mankind,  feem  in  fome  Meafure  to  have  ren- 
dered necefTary.  Let  us  turn  our  Eyes  then  to 
the  firft  political  Societies,  when  the  Patriarch- 
al Government  ceafed,  and  feveral  Families  by 
Confent,  as  is  probable,  were  united  under  one 
Chief.  It  is  eafy  to  conceive,  that  fome  of 
thofe  little  Kings,  who  were  at  firft  Governours 
of  fingle  Cities,  foon  enlarged  their  Territories, 
and  formed  a  little  State.  Defire  of  Power, 
and  Jealoufy  of  the  neighbouring  People,  would 
afterwards  be  the  Occafion  of  frelh  Contention. 
New  Acquiiitions  were  made :  and  thefe,  be- 
ing ftill  increafed  under  a  Succeflion  of  brave 
and  fortunate  Monarchs,  after  a  Courfe  of  ma- 
ny Years  compofed  the  great  Empires  of  the 
World.  With  Regard  to  the  Civil  Inftitutions 
of  thefe  firft  Communities,  Hiftory  affords  us 
not  the  leaft  Knowledge  of  them.  However, 
it  is  probable  that  their  chiefs  were  chofen  with- 
out Intrigue  or  Partiality ;  that  the  conquered 
States  were  treated  with  Mildnefs,  and  gene- 
rally permitted  to  become  fellow-citizens  with 
the  Conquerors;    and  laftly,  that  their  Laws 
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were  few  and  plain,  and  fuch  as  always  met 
with  an  exadt,  and  ready.  Obedience. 

We  are  as  little  acquainted  with  the  Condi- 
tion of  the  greater  Kingdoms,  which  fall  next 
under  our  Obfervation ;  thole  of  the  ancient  Sy- 
rians and  Phenicians.  Among  the  many  co- 
pious Accounts,  that  have  been  tranfmitted  to 
us,  of  their  religious  Ceremonies,  we  find  not 
the  leaft  Defcription  of  their  Laws  or  Policy. 

Egypt  indeed  has  found  better  Fortune.  He- 
rodotus and  Diodorus  Siculus  have  preferved  to 
us  a  large  Body  of  her  Laws,  than  which  No- 
thing perhaps,  in  their  Kind,  was  ever  con- 
ceived with  greater  Wifdom.  Which  is  the 
more  to  be  wondered  at,  becaufe  this  Nation 
is  fiiid  to  be  the  firit  that  invented  R.ules  of  Go- 
vernment, for  the  Reftraint  of  Society,  and  to 
make  a  People  happy.  But  befides  that  We 
want  a  more  circumftantial,  and  credible,  Hi- 
ftory  of  this  ancient  Kingdom,  thefe  very  Laws 
may  be  fufficient  to  convince  Us,  that  they  had 
made  but  an  inconfiderable  Progrefs  in  the  Sci- 
ence of  Politics  :  fnice  they  all  manifellly  tend 
only  to  eftablifh  prefent  Quiet;  and  this  too, 
on  the  Suppofition  that  no  new  Circumftances, 
no  Changes  or  Diforders,  would  ever  happen  in 

the 
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the  State :  They  make  no  Provifion  againft  the 
Exigencies  of  Government;  nor  were  they  in 
the  leaft  contrived  either  to  advance  ConqiieftSj 
or  repel  Invafions :  which  wants  no  other  Evi- 
dence, than  that  this  People  was  fo  eafily  fub- 
dued  by  the  Kings  of  Babylon  and  Perfia. 

If  the  Envy  of  the  Grecians,  and  the  Inju- 
ries of  Time,  had  not  deprived  us  of  almoft  all 
the  Records  that  related  to  the  great  Aflyrian 
Empire,  it  is  probable,  many  Things  would 
have  been  found  worthy  our  Attention,  in  fo 
long  a  Courfe  of  Years,  and  fuch  a  Series  of 
aftonifliing  Victories :  in  which  Time,  many  in- 
conceiveable  Changes  and  Revolutions  muft  of 
Keceffity  have  happened.  But  all  we  now  know, 
or  can  conje(5lure,  is ;  that  this  extenfive  King- 
dom deviated  by  Degrees  from  it's  original  Sim- 
plicity and  Liberty,  the  Power  of  the  Prince 
ftill  enlarging  itfclf  with  his  Dominions,  'till  at 
length  his  Will  became  the  fole  and  unalterable 
Rule  of  Government. 

We  come  now  to  a  Period,  from  w'hich  one 
might  expe61:  better  Satisfadion  ;  the  Reign  of 
Cyrus :  a  Prince,  whofe  Conquefts  would  juftly 
fill  us  with  Admiration,  if  his  civil  Adminiftra- 
tion  were  not  more  wonderful.     To  reftrain  fo 
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vaft  and  unwieldy  a  Body,  made  up  of  fo  many 
different,  and  diftant.  Nations;  to  compofe  all 
thefe  to  fo  abfolute  a  Submiffion,  that  we  read 
only  of  the  Revolt  of  one  fmgle  Country,  du- 
ring his  whole  Government,  though  his  Death 
was  followed  with  the  immediate  Defe(5lion  of 
Cities,  and  even  whole  Provinces,  from  the  Per- 
fian  Empire ;  to  forego  the  Arts  of  Cruelty  and 
Oppreffion,  the  moft  effectual  Support  of  defpo- 
tic  Power,  and  enforce  Obedience  by  Clemency ; 
this  furely  muft  be  the  Refult  of  the  deepeft 
Pohcy  and  Wifdom.  But  by  what  particular 
Regulations  all  this  was  accompliflied,  is  a  Se- 
cret to  us ;  the  Accounts  of  this  Monarch  fcarce 
mentioning  any  of  his  Civil  Conftitutions,  if  we 
except  only  what  is  recorded  of  the  Perfian  Dif- 
cipline  and  Manners.  But  certainly  this  boaft- 
ed  Difcipline  alone,  their  great  Temperance  and 
Exercife,  their  Love  of  Juftice  and  Obfervance 
of  their  Word,  though  they  might  facilitate 
the  Conqueft  of  a  barbarous  People,  could  con- 
tribute but  little  to  make  their  Subjection  lafting. 
Greece  will  always  be  remembered  with  fome 
Degree  of  Veneration,  as  the  great  Miftrefs  of 
Tafte  and  Science,  the  Niirfe  of  Poets,  Orators, 
and  Philofophers.  But  we  fliall  be  much  de- 
ceived. 
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ceived,  if  we  expe6t  to  find  the  fame  Superio- 
rity of  Genius  in  their  Models  of  civil  Govern- 
ment.    Among  all  the  little  States,  the  King- 
dom of  Lacedemon  was  doubtlefs  the  beft  efta- 
blifhed;  being  able  to  fupport  itfelf,  with  very 
little  Interruption,   for  more  than  eight  hun- 
dred  Years.     The   chief  of    the   Inftitutions, 
which  fo  long  preferved  this  People,  were,  to 
obferve  an  Equality  in  the  Divifion  of  Wealth, 
to  pra6life  a  mofl  fevere  and  conftant  Difci- 
pline,  to  exclude  all  Strangers  from  their  Com- 
munity ;  and,  above  all  things,  to  maintain  an 
impartial  Diftribution  of  Power  between  the 
King,  Senate,  and  People,  fo  that  each  part  of 
the  State  might  be  dependent,  and  every  one  a 
Check,  upon  the  refl :  the  want  of  which  Care 
was  one  of  the  principal  Caufes  of  the  many 
Revolutions  at  Athens,  and  of  the  hafly  Ruin 
of  that  Republic.     Now  in  a  Government  fram- 
ed like  this  of  Sparta  one  great  Defeat  is  very 
obvious.     A  People  thus  conftituted  may  for  a 
Time  be  fecure  within  themfelves;   and  this 
perhaps  was  all  that  was  intended  by  Lycur- 
gus,  who,  in  Reality,  was  a  better  Philofopher, 
than  Statefman:    but  they  muft  either  always 
continue  in  the  fame  Condition,  which  feems 

next 
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next  to  impoflible ;  or  expofe  themfelves  to  in- 
evitable Ruin  by  invading  the  neighbouring 
States.  Almoft  every  Branch  of  fuch  a  Con- 
ftitution  is  inconfiftent  with  any  Increafe  of 
Power.  And  in  fa6t  we  find^  that  when  the 
Spartans  began  to  look  for  Conquefts  abroad, 
the  Attempt  foon  turned  to  their  Defl:ru6lion ; 
though  for  a  Time  they  had  reduced  almoft  all 
Greece  to  their  Obedience. 

The  Commonwealth  of  Rome,  which  is  next 
to  be  confidered,  will  demand  a  more  diftin(5l: 
and  ample  View.  When  we  compare  the  ori- 
ginal Meannefs  of  this  famous  Empire  with  it's 
Grandeur  afterwards,  and  obferve  it's  gradual 
Increafe  as  it  were  from  the  fmalleft  Speck  to 
an  incredible  Magnitude ;  when  we  fee  a  Peo- 
ple twice  driven  to  the  Brink  of  Ruin,  recover 
Vigour  in  their  very  Fall,  and  rife  ftronger  from 
their  Defeat;  in  fhort,  when  we  furvey  the  afto- 
nifliing  Series  of  fortunate  Events,  the  Croud 
of  Victories,  that  confpired  to  raife  them  to 
the  moft  exalted  Height  of  Pride  and  Power ; 
we  are  at  firft  inclined  to  think,  that  all  this 
mult  have  been  the  Effect  of  a  Plan,  formed 
with  Skill  from  the  Beginning,  and  conduced 
in  it's  Progrefs  by  the  beft  Meafures  that  Pene- 
tration, 
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tration,  Forefight,  and  human  Prudence  could 
fuggeft.  In  Confequence  of  this  falle  Notion, 
the  Inventions  of  modern  Pohcy  have  been  mi- 
ferably  tortured,  to  explain  the  Anions  and 
SuccefTes  of  the  firft  Romans  :  and  this  favage, 
and  iUiterate,  People,  a  Troop  of  Herdfmen, 
and  obfcure  Adventurers,  in  the  very  Infancy 
of  their  Society  are  found  to  be  acquainted  with 
the  moft  refined,  and  fubtle.  Arts  of  Govern- 
ment. 

But  it  will  be  no  difficult  Matter  to  refolve 
the  whole  Tranfadions  of  this  Nation,  during 
the  firft  five  hundred  Years  at  leaft,  into  a  few 
very  fimple  and  obvious  Principles.  The  firft 
of  thefe  was  a  determined  Refolution  to  extend 
their  Territories.  The  Conqueft  of  their  Neigh- 
bours, as  it  was  necelTary  for  their  Security,  fo 
was  it  likewife  a  Work  perfeftly  well  fuited  to 
that  Roughnefs  of  Temper,  which  their  former 
favage  Way  of  Life  had  taught  them,  and  which 
Romulus  carefully  cheriftied.  This  Difpofition, 
which  was  ftill  ftrengthened  by  Succefs,  became 
by  Degrees  fo  ftubbornly  rooted  in  them,  that 
the  Indolence  of  two  of  their  Kings  was  not 
able  to  lliake  it.  When  they  returned  to  A- 
ftion,  it  was  with  the  fame  Vigour,  and  Aflii- 
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ranee,  as  before;  as  if  they  had  forefeen,  that 
they  were  to  be  one  day  Mafters  of  the  World. 
To  this  if  we  join  their  perfonal  Fortitude,  and 
Contempt  of  Death,  together  with  their  Love 
of  Glory,  which  was  every  Day  heightened  by 
the  Pride  of  new  Victories ;  we  cannot  be  fur- 
prifed,  if  with  fuch  Arms  they  out-braved  all 
Danger,  and  furmounted  every  Obftacle,  'till 
they  had  completed  the  Conquell  of  Italy. 

During  this  whole  Period,  of  which  we  are 
fpeaking,  the  Romans  had  made  but  very  in- 
conliderable  Advances  in  military  Skill.  Their 
Wars  were,  for  the  moft  Part,  of  Ihort  Conti- 
nuance. They  often  entered  the  Field,  attack- 
ed their  Enemies,  and  returned  Home  vidlo- 
rious,  in  the  Space  of  ten,  or  twenty.  Days. 
It  was  in  the  School  of  Pyrrhus,  and  afterwards 
of  Hannibal,  that  they  were  taught  the  Me- 
thods of  fupporting  long  Campaigns,  in  foreign 
Countries,  againft  a  brave,  and  well-difciplined. 
Enemy.  Here  they  were  perfected  in  the  Arts 
of  conducting  a  Siege,  of  chooling  Ground  for 
the  Engagement,  and  ranging  their  Forces  in 
regular  Order ;  'till,  at  length,  by  conftant  Ex- 
ercife,  and  unwearied  Application,  they  were 
become  more  skilful  than  their  Mafters.     But 

cer- 
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certainly  this  People,  however  poflefled  of  all 
thofe  Qualities,    that  could  ferve  to  advance 
their  Power  and  Conquefts,   will  not  be  found 
to  afford  fo  perfect  a  Model  for  the  civil  Go- 
vernment of  Kingdoms,  as  is  often  fondly  pre- 
tended.   Born,  as  it  were,  in  the  mid  ft  of  Arms, 
they  were  both  averfe  to,  and  incapable  of,  e- 
very  Kind  of  Difcipline,  but  that  of  War.    What 
does  the  whole  Hiftory  of  the  Republic  prefent 
us  with,  befides  Diforder,  and  Anarchy  ?    The 
wife  Eftablilhments   of  fome   of  their   Kings 
were  foon  negledled  and  forgotten,   and  occa- 
fional,   tumultuary.   Laws  took  Place,    which 
were  as  foon  repealed,    as  made.     Inftead  of 
Harmony  and  Agreement  among  the  feveral 
Bodies  of  the  State,   we  meet  with  Violence, 
DilTenfion,  and  Tumult.    Inftead  of  a  firm,  and 
permanent.   Government,   we  find   one  loofe, 
and  feeble;  disjointed,  and  disfigured,  by  con- 
ftant  Faction ;  and  fubjedt  to  continual  Changes. 
Hiftorians  fpeak  extravagantly  of  the  Roman 
Virtues ;   their  Love  of  Juftice,   their  Difinte- 
reftednefs,  and  Contempt  of  Riches :   yet  it  is 
notorious,  that  a  Spirit  of  Ambition,  Avarice, 
and  Selfiflmefs,  prevailed  amongft  the  Nobles, 
even   in   the   earlieft   Ages   of  the  Common- 
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wealth :  ^  fo  that  it  is  not  much  to  be  wonder- 
ed at,  if,  in  the  Progrefs  of  Years,  publick  Ra- 
pine, Violence,  and  Cruelty,  Diforders,  and  Li- 
centioufnefs  of  every  Kind,  were  praflifed  with 
Impunity ;  'till  Rome  became  as  famous  by  her 
Debaucheries  and  Crimes,  as  by  her  Victories. 
It  cannot  however  be  denied,  that,  even  in  the 
moft  corrupted  Times,  there  were  not  wanting 
fome  few  bright  Examples  of  Temperance,  and 
true  Patriotifm ;  who  will  receive  from  lateft 
Pofterity  the  Praifes  due  to  their  uncommon 
Virtue;  and  will  be  refpedled  as  Ornaments  of 
human  Nature,  while  they  are  the  Reproach  of 
their  Age  and  Country. 

The  Roman  Conftitution  is  highly  magnified 
by  fome  Writers,  as  being  neither  a  Monarchy, 
nor  an  Ariftocracy,  nor  yet  a  Popular  Govern- 
ment ;  but  fuch  a  Mixture  of  all  thefe,  as  united 
the  Advantages,  and  avoided  the  Dangers,  and 


*  Thefe  Vices,,  joined  to  their  repeated  Breach  of  Faith,  were  the  Caufes 
of  the  firft  great  Sedition  that  happened  in  Rome.  The  People  retired 
from  the  City ;  and  the  Senate,  to  appeafe  them,  fooliflily  confented  to 
the  Creation  of  Tribunes;  that  is,  they  gave  an  incurable  wound  to  their 
own  Auihority  and  Independency ;  and,  in  effedf,  changed  the  Conftitu- 
tion. Thefe  Officers,  it  is  well  known,  proved  the  Occafion  of  perpetual 
Diffenfions;  and,  which  deferves  to  be  remarked,  became  at  laft  the  In- 
ftruments  of  fubverting  that  very  Liberty,  which  tliey  had  been  appointed 
to  defend. 

Incon- 
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Inconveniencies,  of  each.  Such  an  Eftabliihmeiit 
is,  by  the  univerfal  Confent  of  wife  Men,  ac- 
knowledged to  be  the  beft  that  human  Prudence 
can  invent.  Mutual  Dependence,  and  a  reci- 
procal Strength  of  Credit,  and  Authority,  be- 
tween the  feveral  Orders  of  a  State,  are  the 
firmeft  Bonds  of  Government.  But  this  [was 
not  the  cafe  at  Rome.  The  three  Bodies  of 
that  Republic  had  indeed  each  a  diftind  Share 
of  the  fovereign  Power :  but  the  Diftribution 
was  too  unequal;  and  the  Balance  fo  much  in- 
clined to  the  People's  Side,  that  we  find  the 
joint  Weight  of  the  Confuls,  and  Senate,  was 
not  able  to  counterpoife  it.  *  The  Authority  of 
the  Confuls,  if  we  except  the  time  when  they 
were  in  the  Field,  where  their  Power  was  ab- 
folute,  extended  but  little  further  than  to  regu- 
late the  Time,  and  Forms,  and  colle6l  the  Suf- 
frages, of  publick  AfTemblies.  To  the  Senate 
was  committed  the  Care  of  the  Treafury,  and 
of  all  the  Farms,  and  Revenues,  of  the  Com- 
monwealth. They  had  the  Charge  of  receiving, 
and  fending  EmbafTies ;  of  cauling  War,  or  Peace, 
to  be  declared ;  and  of  giving  Judgment  in  the 

*  See  Pulybius. 
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Appeals  of  foreign  Kings  and  States.  The  re- 
maining Branches  of  the  Adminiftration  belong- 
ed wholly  to  the  People.  They  were  the  fole 
Guardians,  and  Difpenfers,  of  Rewards,  and  Pu- 
iiilhments,  without  Appeal:  nor  were  Citizens 
of  the  higheft  Rank  exempt  from  their  Tribu- 
nal. All  Places  of  Dignity,  and  Profit,  were 
conferred  by  them  alone.  They  made,  or  ab- 
rogated, all  Laws  :  deliberated  of  War,  and 
Peace :  confirmed,  or  revoked.  Treaties :  and, 
as  often  as  they  difliked  the  Conduct  of  the  Se- 
nate, put  a  full  Stop  to  the  Proceedings  of  that 
Body^  by  the  Oppolition  of  a  lingle  Tribune. 
How  little  is  wanting  to  make  fuch  a  Govern- 
ment a  perfe6t  Democracy? 

This  Inequality  of  Power  proved  the  Source 
of  everlafting  Difcord.  The  People,  finding 
themfelves  in  Poifeffion  of  much  the  greateft 
Share  of  Government,  believed  they  had  Strength 
enough  to  extort  the  reft;  while  the  Senate  as 
obftinately  refolved  not  to  yield  the  leaft  Part  of 
their  Authority,  which  they  faw  was  already 
too  contraded.  One  can  hardly  read,  without 
Horror,  of  the  frequent  difmal  Effe6ls  of  theie 
Commotions:  and  yet  this  is  often  accounted  a 
fortunate  Circumftance  in  the  Roman  Conftitu- 
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tion.  Certain  it  is,  that  no  Man  in  his  Senfes 
would  defire  to  live  in  a  State  fo  miferably  di- 
ftraded  with  inteftine  Wars.  Nor  is  it,  I  think, 
fo  very  evident,  that  thefe  continual  Struggles 
were  in  any  Manner  the  Prefervation  of  Liber- 
ty, though,  beyond  all  Doubt,  they  contributed 
much  to  it's  Deftrudtion.  Carthage,  which  was 
likewife  a  Republic,  was  neither  difturbed  by 
any  popular  Sedition,  nor  ever  opprefled  by  the 
Ambition,  or  Tyranny,  of  the  Nobles,  during 
the  Space  of  above  five  hundred  Years.  So 
exa6l  was  the  Balance  of  their  reciprocal  Au- 
thority. But  afterwards,  when  the  People  grew 
infolent,  and  would  no  longer  depend  upon  the 
Senate,  all  was  Tumult,  and  Fadtion ;  'till  ha- 
ving by  Violence  alTumed  more  Power,  than 
they  had  a  Right  to,  or  were  able  to  manage, 
they  became  one  of  the  principal  Caufes  of  the 
Ruin  of  that  famous  Kingdom. 

From  this  lliort  Review  it  fliould  feem  rea- 
fonable  to  conclude,  that  we  ought  not  to  ex- 
pedl  any  great  Advantage  from  the  Study  of 
Ancient  Hiftory.  For  as  the  Accounts  of  many 
Nations  are  either  totally  loft,  or  fo  much  ob- 
feu  red  by  innumerable  Defefts  and  Interru- 
ptions, that;  when  we  would  form  a  Judgment 
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of  their  Tranfadions,  Difcipline,  or  Manners, 
we  lofe  ourfelves  in  Uncertainty  and  Confufion; 
fo,  on  the  other  Hand,  the  Knowledge  of  thofe 
Countries,  which  have  preferved  as  it  were  a 
perfe6l  Series  of  Hiftory,  can  only  ferve  to 
teach  us,  that  there  is  not  the  leaft  Refem- 
blance  or  Conformity  between  their  Arts  of  Life 
and  Government,  and  our  own.  In  fadl.  Po- 
licy, and  Myfteries  of  State,  are  the  Invention 
of  later  Ages.  For  however  copious  fome  Au- 
thors may  have  been  in  explaining  what  they 
call  the  refined  and  fubtle  Artifices  of  Auguftus, 
and  in  unravelling  the  intricate  Secrets  of  his 
Government ;  I  am  miftaken,  if  the  whole  Con- 
duct of  that  Prince  was  not  direfted  by  a  few 
very  general,  and  eafy,  Maxims.  Such  were, 
his  reftoring  the  ancient  Forms,  and  Ufages, 
of  the  Commonwealth ;  and  binding  the  People 
to  his  Interefts,  by  becoming  their  more  im- 
mediate Patron,  while  at  the  fame  time  he  left 
fome  Shadow  of  Authority  to  the  Senate.  He 
made  no  Attempt  to  enlarge  the  Bounds  of  the 
Empire ;  by  which  Means  he  avoided  the  Dan- 
ger that  might  arife  from  cherifliing  the  old 
warlike  Difpofition  of  the  Romans :  and  as  he 
was  verv  fenfible,    that  all  illegal  Power  muft 
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be  fupported  either  by  great  Severity,  or  un- 
expedled  Clemency ;  as  Occafion  demanded,  he 
made  ufe  of  both.  For  as,  in  the  Beginning  of 
his  Government,  he  removed  by  Profcription 
thofe  whom  he  knew  to  be  irreconcilable  Ene- 
mies to  Tyranny  ;  fo,  in  all  the  Confpiracies 
that  were  difcovered  after  his  Eftablifhment, 
he  not  only  pardoned  the  Perfons  engaged  in 
them,  but  even  advanced  them  to  Polls  of  Ho- 
nour and  Profit ;  wifely  judging,  that,  though 
Liberty  had  been  pretended,  yet  in  Reality 
Ambition  was  the  fole  Motive  of  their  Dif- 
content.  By  the  Help  of  fuch  Cautions  as  thefe 
it  is  no  Wonder  that  Auguftus  was  always  fe- 
cure  both  in  his  Perfon,  and  Government;  ef- 
pecially  if  we  remember  that  fuch  was  then  the 
State  of  Rome,  that  it  was  not  in  the  Power 
even  of  the  Emperor  himfelf  to  reftore  the  Peo- 
ple to  their  former  Freedom. 

But  what  fliall  be  faid  of  Tiberius,  and  his 
SuccefTors,  who,  inftead  of  following  the  plain 
Maxims  of  Auguftus,  feem  to  have  ftudied  the 
deepeft  Myfteries  of  the  Cabinet ;  employing 
every  Invention  of  Fraud  and  Policy,  to  elude 
the  Laws,  and  complete  the  Slavery  of  their 
Country  ?    Here  is  often  the  Appearance  indeed 
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of  Craft,  Artifice,  and  Diffimulation :  but  are 
we  not  too  apt,  in  this  Cafe,  to  miftake  Tem- 
per for  Policy,  and  the  mere  Effects  of  Cruelty 
or  Caprice  for  Reafons  of  State  ?  Is  it  credible, 
that  Men  who  were  either  fubjedl  to  the  Will 
of  a  Favourite,  or  to  the  more  arbitrary  Domi- 
nion of  their  infamous  Pleafures  and  Debauche- 
ries; who  were  never  awakened  from  their  In- 
fenfibility  and  Indolence,  unlefs  by  fome  fud- 
den  Call  of  FafTion;  is  it  credible  that  fuch  Men 
fhould  adt  by  any  certain  Syftem ;  not  to  fay, 
with  the  moll  refined  Dexterity  and  Addrefs  ? 
Artifice  and  Ingenuity,  as  they  are  ufelefs  In- 
ftruments  in  the  Hands  of  unlimited  Power,  fo 
are  they  inconfiftent  with  the  hafty  and  violent 
Tranfports  of  Cruelty  and  Refentment,  with 
which  thefe  Tyrants  were  agitated.  Nor  will 
it  avail,  to  urge  the  Authority  of  Tacitus  in 
Oppofition  to  this  Opinion;  fince  it  is  well  known 
how  much  has  been  objefted  to  his  Hiftory, 
upon  this  very  Account,  by  the  common  Judg- 
ment of  learned  Men :  That  he  converts  all  A- 
ftions  into  Policy,  and  difcovers  a  Myftery  in 
every  Thing;  that  the  moft  fimple,  natural, 
and  neceffary.  Incidents  are  by  him  reprefented 
to  be  the  Effects  of  Intrigue,  and  Artifice;  that, 
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where  the  true  Principles  are  unknown,  he  is 
not  fatisfied  barely  to  affign  imaginary  ones,  un- 
lefs  they  are  at  the  fame  time  the  moft  fubtle, 
delicate,  and  obfcure,  that  Invention  can  pro- 
duce ;  and  in  fhort,  that  he  every  where  cha- 
racterizes Himfelf,  and  his  own  Genius,  and  not 
the  Perfons  whofe  Anions  he  defcribes. 

There  is  yet  a  further  Proof,  that  the  beft 
Source  of  civil  Inftruclion  muft  be  fearched  for 
in  Examples  not  altogether  fo  remote  from  our 
own  Times.  The  grand  Bufinefs  of  the  Roman 
Policy  was  only  to  contain  their  own  Domi- 
nions in  Order  and  Obedience :  on  the  contrary, 
the  Interefts  of  Modern  Communities  depend  in- 
tirely  on  their  Management  of  many  neighbour- 
ing States,  equal  perhaps  in  Power  to  them- 
lelves.  It  is  not  now  fufRcient  to  invent  wife 
Regulations,  by  which  the  Honour  of  the  Prince, 
and  Liberty  of  the  Subjedt,  may  be  fecured  at 
Home.  Foreign  Treaties,  and  Negotiations, 
are  become  more  dangerous  than  open  War.  So 
that  the  moft  expert  Statefman  is  He,  who  can 
defeat  the  Prudence,  and  elude  the  Artifices,  of 
other  Princes,  and  make  them  unwittingly  the 
Inftruments  of  advancing  his  own  Defigns.  From 
this,  and  many  other  Circumftances,  in  which 
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the  prefent  Polity  of  Kingdoms  is  fo  oppofite 
to  that  of  former  Ages,  it  feems  evident  e- 
nough,  that  it  would  be  unfafe,  in  Civil  Affairs, 
to  propofe  Antiquity  for  a  Guide :  fince  no  A- 
€lions  of  Importance  can  fucceed,  if  they  are 
not,  in  every  Refpedt,  fuited  not  only  to  the 
Condition  and  Cuftoms  of  Government,  but  alfo 
to  the  Genius,  Humours,  and  Inclinations,  of 
the  People^. 

If  the  foregoing  Refledlions  are  well  found- 
ed, it  can  never  be  enough  lamented,  that  the 
Moderns  have  as  yet  arrived  at  fo  little  Perfe- 
ction in  the  Art  of  writing  Hiftory.  What  Va- 
riance and  Contradiftion  do  we  meet  with,  not 
only  in  Authors  of  diftant  Times,  and  different 
Nations,  but  in  thofe  of  the  fame  Age,  and 
Country  t  ?  Add  to  this,  fuch  Crudity  of  Com- 


*  Inftances  might  be  multiplied  as  well  from  ancient,  as  modern,  Hifto- 
ry, to  fupport  this  Obfervation.  But  the  Truth  of  it  cannot  appear  more 
confpicuoufly,  than  in  the  Condudt  of  Sylla  and  Julius  Cjefar:  who,  in  pur- 
fuing  the  fame  Defign,  fcarce  agreed  in  any  one  common  Meafure,  each 
of  them  making  Ufe  of  fuch  Arts  as,  after  the  niceft  Attention,  they  found 
to  be  moft  agreeable  to  the  prefent  Temper,  and  Circumftances  of  Rome. 
To  this  Wifdom  they  owed  their  Succefs  j  as,  for  Want  of  fuch  Caution, 
the  like  A'tempt  had  fome  Years  before  proved  fatal  to  Manlius,  and  fome 
other  ambi.ious  Men. 

f  This  is  the  more  extraordinary,  becaufe  the  Moderns  have  all  the  Op- 
portuniaes  of  getting  Information,  that  they  can  defire;  from  public  Re- 
cords, Regifters,  Memorials  of  Ambaffadors  &c.  an  Advantage,  which 
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pofition,  fuch  Meannefs  of  Style,  and  grofs  Mi- 
ftakes  in  Judgment,  that,  were  we  not  ourfelves 
interefted  in  the  Fa6ls  they  relate,  it  would 
fcarce  be  poffible  for  a  Man  of  Senfe  or  Tafte 
ever  to  be  converfant  with  Pieces  of  fo  little 
Merit.  The  Truth  is,  the  Importance  and  Dif- 
ficulty of  the  Hiftorian's  Office  is  fo  little  un- 
derftood,  or  confidered,  by  us,  that  we  often 
fuffer  it  to  be  ufurped  by  Perfons  of  contempti- 
ble Abilities,  and  who  have  never  lived  within 
the  Sphere  of  public  Bufinefs.  Whereas  the  An- 
cients, who  laboured  in  this  Kind  of  Writing, 
befides  their  Advantages  of  Genius,  and  the  Im- 
provements of  Education,  were  acquainted  with 
JMen,  as  well  as  Things,  and  often  employed  in 
the  greateft  Aftairs  of  Government.  Hence  is 
that  Solidity,  with  which  they  judge  of  Actions; 
and  that  nice  Difcernment  of  the  feveral  Lines 
and  Features  (if  I  may  fo  fpeak)  of  human  Na- 
ture, which  are  fo  ftrongly  exprefled  in  all  the 
Characters,  throughout  their  Hiftories.  It  is 
not  enough,  that  fuch  a  Perfon  is  brave,  ano- 
ther temperate,  or  ambitious,  unlefs  we  are  in- 


the  Ancients  knew  and  felt  the  Want  of,  when  they  were  deceived  by  falfe 
Relations,  and  forced  to  adopt  for  Truth  every  ablUrd  Story,  that  was  coun- 
tenanced by  Tradition. 
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ftrir£ted  what  particularKind  of  Ambition,  Tem- 
perance, or  Bravery,  is  meant.  They  faw,  how 
various  and  even  oppofite  Quahties  were  often 
difpofed  by  Nature  into  one  Charader ;  and  how 
frequently  was  found  a  Mixture  both  of  Good 
and  III  in  the  fame  Quality.  But  with  modern 
Writers  every  Thing  is  either  Vice  or  Virtue. 
Their  Heroes  are  drawn  with  the  moft  exa6t 
Refemblance ;  and  diftinguilhed  only  by  their 
Merits,  or  Defeds.  They  have  but  one  Kind 
of  Courage,  Juftice,  and  Wifdom;  the  fame 
Cowardice,  Ambition,  or  Prodigality. 

If  a  perfed  Hiftory  lliould  ever  appear,  it 
muft  be  the  Work,  not  of  a  Man,  whofe  Stu- 
dies and  Experience  have  been  confined  within 
a  narrow  Circle  of  Life,  or  to  the  Labours  of 
any  lingle  Profeffion ;  but  of  one,  who,  like  the 
Ancients,  has  acquired  a  thorough  Knowledge 
of  Mankind,  by  paifing  through  the  feveral 
Stages  of  public  bufinefs,  and  being  alike  con- 
verfant  in  the  Secrets  of  Religion,  War,  and 
Politics.  We  are  not  without  fome  few  Authors 
of  this  Charader  ^.  But  they  defcribe  the  Tranf- 
adions  of  a  few  Years  only ;  and  have,  befides. 


*  See  de  Retz's  Memoirs;  which  alone  contain  a  more  cxtenfive  Syftem 
of  Politics,  than  all  the  Books  of  Machiavcl. 
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too  generally  negleaed  the  Art  of  Writing: 
ufing,  for  the  moft  Part,  a  Style  of  Bufinefs, 
which  falls  much  below  the  Grandeur,  and  Dig- 
nity, of  Hiftory.  This  however  is  more  toler- 
able than  the  common -place  Maxims,  wrong 
Criticifm,  and  perverfe  Jumble  of  ancient  and 
modern  Politics,  which  are  fo  frequent  in  the 
Men  of  mere  Learning ;  or  than  the  Imperti- 
nences of  thofe  groveling  Writers,  who,  on  Pre- 
tence of  explaining  every  hidden  Spring  and 
Movement  of  the  State,  [paint  the  great  Per- 
fonages  of  Hiftory  after  their  own  vile  Likenefs, 
and  make  them  fpeak,  and  aft,  as  they  them- 
felves  would  have  done  in  the  fame  Circum- 
Itances. 

I  fhall  only  add  a  Word  or  two,  by  Way  of 
Conclufion,  concerning  the  grofs  Partiality,  of 
which  modern  Hiftorians  ftand  accufed.    Indeed 
in  can  hardly  be  imagined,  that  the  Ancients 
themfelves  were  intirely  free  from  this  Fault. 
They  feem,  in  many  Inftances,  to  have  enter- 
tained much  too  magnificent  an  Idea  of  the 
Worth  and  Dignity  of  their  own  Nation :  from 
whence  it  is  probable  they  have  heightened  the 
Report  of  fome  Adlions ;  as  they  have,  doubt- 
lefs,  concealed  others,  which  would  have  refle- 
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aed  Diflionour  upon  their  Country.  This  Ar- 
tifice, however  criminal,  at  leafl:  proceeded  from 
an  honeft  Caufe.  But  in  later  Times,  private 
Interefts,  and  Animofities,  have  perverted  the 
Truth  of  Hiftory  ;  and  Patriotifm  gives  place 
to  Fadion.  It  is  well  known,  that  the  Bri- 
tifh  Conftitution  in  particular  has  given  Rife  to 
fuch  Divilions,  as  will  probably  continue  to  the 
DilTolution  of  the  Government.  For  when  Spe- 
culative Notions  are  once  called  in  to  fupport 
the  Pretenfions  of  either  Sidej  every  Man  is  as 
it  were  conftrained  to  take  Party.  The  EfFe6ts 
of  this,  in  the  Subject  before  us,  are  obvious. 
If  we  examine  the  beft  Hiftories  of  this  Country, 
we  fhall  find  that  they  have  all  received  a  Tin- 
dture  from  the  Principles  of  their  Authors*. 


*  The  Reader  will  eafily  inform  himfelf  what  Perfons  are  here  under- 
ftood  to  be  the  beft  Authors  of  Enghfli  Hiftory :  only  I  think  it  neceflary, 
on  many  accounts,  that  we  except  Bishop  Burnet  from  that  number. 
His  perfonal  Refentment  put  Him  upon  writing  Hiftory.  He  relates  the 
Aftions  of  a  Perfecutor,  and  Benefadtor:  and  it  is  eafy  to  believe,  that  a 
Man  in  fuch  Circumftances  muft  violate  the  Laws  of  Truth.  The  Re- 
membrance of  his  Injuries  is  always  prefent,  and  gives  Venom  to  his  Pen. 
Let  us  add  to  this,  that  intemperate  and  malicious  Curiofity,  which  pene- 
trates into  the  moft  private  RecefiTes  of  Vice.  The  greateft  of  his  Triumphs 
is  to  draw  the  Veil  of  fecret  Infamy,  and  expofe  to  View  Tranfadions  that 
were  before  concealed  from  the  World ;  though  they  ferve  not  in  the  leaft 
either  to  embellini  the  Style,  or  conned  the  Series,  of  his  Hiftory;  and 
will  never  obtain  more  Credit  than  perhaps  to  fufpend  the  Judgment  of  the 
Reader,  fince  they  are  fupported  only  by  one  fmgle,  fufpcdcd,  Teftimony. 
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This  occafions  a  moft  extraordinary  Ferment  in 
the  Nation  :  while  the  Partizans  of  both  Sides 
contend  with  mutual  Violence  for  the  Honour 
of  thofe  Writers,  who  moft  incline  to  their  own 
Opinions.  The  Paflion  is  catched  by  Contagion. 
Reafon  and  Judgment  are  negleded;  and  Ap- 
probation, or  Cenfure,  is  formed  by  Prejudice. 
We  may  conclude,  that  if  ever  an  Englifli  Wri- 
ter ihould  arife,  who  has  the  Courage  equally 
to  difpleafe  the  Zealots  of  both  Parties,  fuch  a 
one  will  bid  faireft  for  that  Charader  of  Truth, 
which  conftitutes  the  Soul  of  Hiftory. 


FINIS. 


